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INTERNATIONAL YACHTING. 

BY THE EARL OP DUNBAVEN. 



That yachtiDg is the most charming of pastimes and yacht 
racing the most engrossing of sports, is a proposition so practi- 
cally self-evident and so scientifically sound as scarcely to require 
elaboration in argument, especially among English-speaking peo- 
ple, for in their hearts the sea, and life thereon, inspire genuine 
joy. Exceptions of course exist in those unfortunate human 
beings whose torpid natures are incapable of thrilling to enthusi- 
asm of any kind for anything or anybody ; and in others whom 
the sea dislikes or who dislike the sea. To them the sea says 
nothing. They may be pitied and dismissed. But most of us 
love the sea and lore it greatly, as indeed we must if we love it at 
all, for dear ocean is a mistress claiming much because giving 
much. Lovely, exacting, and imperious, she expects the devotion 
and homage that her beauty and the happiness she can bestow 
entitle her to demand. She will brook no half love ; no qualified 
affection or conditional devotion will satisfy her ; we must either 
love her or hate her ; she is either very kind or very cruel to us. 

Some men, it is true, pretend to like yachting, because other 
men or — what is more likely — because some women yacht ; but 
in reality they hate it, and are happy only when viewing the del- 
icate proportions of their ship from a point of stable equilibrium 
on the pier or promenade. By such half-hearted lovers fair ocean 
will not be wooed. Owing to some deficiency or superfluity of 
nature, which, alas, medical aid is powerless to supply or remove, 
their most heroic efforts fail in producing that nice balance of the 
emotions which results in sensational unconsciousness of the move- 
ments of a vessel at sea. Much to be pitied are they. The man 
who would be a sailor but is sea-sick is worthy of commiseration ; 
not so he that is not sea-sick and yet loves not a life at sea ; such 
an one is an immoral person, a waster of a precious gift, and as 
such should be thrust beyond the pale of the church and, what is 
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infinitely worse, cast out of the confines of " society." But to the 
man or woman who takes real delight in the sea, who drinks in the 
salt freshness of it, who loves the ever-living play of sun and 
shadow on the waves, who revels in the delicious laziness of calms, 
whose spirits rise with the breeze, and to whom it is pure exhilara- 
tion to guide and watch the little ship fighting like a live thing 
with the storm, to the happy human creature who, being some- 
thing of a " sailor-man," takes pride in his ship, yachting is the 
finest, cleanest, most pleasurable and most healthful pastime in 
the world. 

And yacht-racing is and always will be superior to any other 
sport in the eyes of those who, in addition to the love of sea life, 
take delight in keen competition, watching the exercise of some of 
the highest human qualities, and the exhibition of consummate 
skill, and in seeing the human intellect patiently and scientifically 
applied to a problem infinitely intricate and exceedingly difficult 
to solve. And truly the problems presenting themselves to the 
designer, sail-maker, and sailing-master of a racing vessel are 
complicated to the last degree. 

How most successfully to drive a body through the water by 
the means of the motive power of the wind acting upon the sails, 
is the question that puzzles men and turns them gray-headed be- 
fore nature should have thinned or whitened their locks. The de- 
signer has not merely to discover the form of solid body which at 
various rates of speed will excite the smallest degree of resistance 
in passing through the water : for the body is not solid. It is hol- 
low : it must have buoyancy and suitable accommodation for all 
the living and dead freight on board. It must possess stability, 
real and acquired — that is, natural, by means of breadth, and arti- 
ficial by means of ballast — if the expressions are allowable. It 
does not proceed on a level keel or at any uniform angle, but at 
angles varying at every moment, and the contour of the body 
must be adapted to these various angles. Neither does the wind 
exert its force upon it from a fixed direction, nor propel it 
through water uniformly smooth or constantly rough. On the 
contrary the propelling power strikes from various angles on 
the surface of the sails ; and the sea, as we all know — and some of 
us to our cost — has a reprehensible habit of becoming on the 
shortest notice agitated in the most disagreeable manner. 

Every point of sailing suggests an appropriate and different 
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form of hull. The shape that is well adapted for one kind of 
weather is ill adapted for another sort ; vessels that move as by 
magic in light airs, may be of little use in a wholesale breeze ; one 
that is by no means a flier in smooth water may be very hard to 
beat in a seaway ; in short a vessel must be light enough to be 
driven easily by a moderate breeze, stiff enough to stand up to 
her canvas in a hard wind, shallow enough to be docked with 
ease and to run with speed ; she must have depth enough to hold 
her up to windward, breadth enough to give her stability ; she 
should be long enough to reach well and short enough to turn 
well to windward, low in the water so as not to hold too much 
wind, with plenty of free board to keep the sea off her decks. The 
satisfaction of any one requirement necessitates something antago- 
nistic to some other requirement equally clamorous for satisfaction. 
Your vessel, to be perfect, must be light, of small displacement, 
and with the centre of gravity brought very low; she must also 
have large displacement, and the ballast must not be too low in 
order that she may be easy in a seaway ; she must be broad, nar- 
row, long, short, deep, shallow, tender, stiff. She must be self- 
contradictory in every part. A sailing ship is a bundle of com- 
promises and the cleverest constructor is he who out of a mass of 
hostile parts succeeds in creating the most harmonious whole. It 
is not strange that designers pass sleepless nights, and that any- 
thing like finality and perfection of type is impossible to conceive. 
No wonder that yacht-designing is a pursuit of absorbing interest. 
And what is to be said about the sail- maker, the artist whose 
business it is to cut the cloth so as to obtain the greatest amount 
of energy from the wind ? Numerous considerations must be 
weighed and balanced in his case also. The shape which will 
secure the best angles at which to present the canvas to the wind, 
and from which the wind will glance off the sail with the least 
possible friction, has to be sought for. It may to the ignorant 
seem easy to cut sails, but in reality it requires a genius to do sc. 
And when the whole fabric — hull, spars, sails, rigging, and gear — 
is completed, and that most marvellous product of the human intel- 
lect and of human workmanship, a racing yacht, is intrusted to 
her proper element, and floats upon the bosom of the sea, what 
is required of the men who sail her and above all of the man who 
directs their work ? — courage, nerve, endurance, the faculty of 
commanding men, intense quickness, consummate judgment, and 
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of course perfect technical skill in the handling of his ship — a com- 
bination of rare qualities rarely to he found in one man. A ship 
is like a live thing, like a charming, fractious, contradictory, in- 
comprehensible, altogether delightful female creature. She has 
her moods, as all will agree who have struggled with them. One 
day she will sail, and the next day she will not sail a bit. She will 
be sulky and dissatisfied with something — goodness knows what — 
with herself, or you, or neither, or both, for an hour and two, and 
then suddenly becoming sweetly good tempered for some utterly 
undiscoverable cause she will act with the docility of an angel. 

It is this human waywardness of disposition in inanimate mat- 
ter, and the knowledge that there is a cause for it all, if only it 
could be found out, that lends so unflagging an interest to yacht- 
racing. And it is the man who can best trace back effects to 
causes that makes the best sailing-master. The faculty is instinct- 
ive and inherent in some gifted individuals. The racing skipper 
is not made ; like a poet he is born. Much might be written on 
this theme ; but after all the best proof of it lies in the fact that 
the first-class designers, sail-makers and skippers on both sides of 
the Atlantic may be counted on the fingers of a man's hands. 

Of the intrinsic delights of the sea, the charm of the inde- 
pendent life, I have not space or power to speak. From habit 
and historical association, from the persisting strain of the old 
roving Scandinavian blood in their veins, the sea is beloved by 
English-speaking men, and they will understand what I cannot 
express. Enough has been said, I think, to justify my eulogy of 
yachting and yacht-racing as pastimes appealing most strongly to 
the sporting instincts, the manly qualities, the natural emotions, 
and the cultivated intelligence of man. This also must be said, 
that the sport is free from cruelty, from fraud, from everything 
that casts a taint upon almost every other form of sport. It is 
wholesome, clean and sweet savored throughout. The decay of 
such a sport would be a matter of deep regret for these reasons, 
and for others of a more purely practical kind. 

I shall not be overestimating the value of our English pleasure 
fleet if I put it at not far short of £10,000,000. It finds employ- 
ment for some 6,000 or 7,000 men at sea, and for many thousands 
more engaged in various industries on shore. Of the tonnage and 
value of yachts sailing under the stars and stripes, and of the num- 
ber of hands employed in them, I have no means of forming an 
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accurate estimate, but no country is so richly endowed by nature 
with facilities for yachting as the United States, and in none has 
the sport established itself more firmly in public estimation. In 
France yachting has latterly made surprising growth. 

A pastime such as this, rearing and supporting a numerous 
and most skilful race of seamen, and encouraging industries of 
such dimensions by land and sea, is a matter of national import- 
ance ; and that it is appreciated by nations with whom yachting 
is not, as it were, indigenous as with us, is proved by the encour- 
agement given to it on the continent of late years. In Austria the 
Imperial and Eoyal Yacht Squadron has been founded, and, largely 
owing to the energy and practical knowledge of a man well known 
to all British yachtsmen, the Rear Commodore Prince Batthyany- 
Strattmann, bids fair to become a pronounced success. The 
Emperor is the patron, the Arch Duke Carl Stephan — a thorough 
sailor — is Commodore, and the club, though barely two years 
old, numbers already 220 members. Tne future of yachting 
seems secure on the East side of the Adriatic. 

In Germany we see the Emperor purchasing the "Thistle" 
and taking the keenest personal interest in her. Prince Henry — 
than whom no better yachtsman exists — owns the " Irene ; " and, 
with such good examples to show the way, yachting will surely 
flourish in the Baltic. It will doubtless receive a wholesome 
stimulus when Kiel is made more easy of access to British yachts 
by the opening of the canal ; competition will increase, and com- 
petition is the life of yachting. All this is very hopeful. No 
lurking danger of decay in yachting would, judging by these 
facts and figures, appear to exist. But there is, unfortunately, 
another side to the question. An aspect of the case not quite so 
favorable must not be shirked. In yachting the root is sound 
enough, but decay does appear to have set in at the top. 

Yacht-racing in the large classes is dead in England and 
America ; or, let us hope and say, is in a state of suspended ani- 
mation. For this lamentable fact no doubt the preference for 
steam over sail evinced by men rich enough to afford large ves- 
sels is largely accountable ; but it is due also to a considerable 
extent to two other causes, namely, the change that has taken 
place in racing of late years, and the absence of any special in- 
centive in the shape of a prize or trophy of which the owner of a 
big vessel might be properly proud. Cruisers and racers (I use 
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current expressions though the terms are impossible of definition) 
tend to become distinct to a certain extent ; and to a much greater 
extent cruising and racing differentiate more and more. In old 
days men lived and sailed about in big cutters and schooners, and 
occasionally raced them. Nowadays men race their vessels and 
occasionally cruise about in them. This change of habit, though 
small, produces large result, because if a man wants a craft for 
racing and practically for nothing else, the smaller classes 
naturally attract him. In them the cost is infinitely less and the 
proportion of prize money to expenses far greater. The sport to 
be obtained in proportion to expense and trouble is much greater 
also. Hence while we see the larger classes dying out, the sea is 
white with the tiny sails of numerous mosquito fleets. The 
more little ships that are built, and the more amateurs that 
steer, sail, and work them, the better for the sport ; but at the 
same time it would be a thousand pities if the days of the big 
cutters were forever gone ; for albeit the small and comparatively 
small classes offer first-rate sport, and afford the best possible 
school for making sailors, nothing can compare in interest with 
a contest between half a dozen representatives of a large c'ass. 
A big racing cutter is the real thoroughbred of the sea. Against 
natural causes — the tendency of racing to become distinct from 
cruising, the redundancy of regattas, the adoption of steam, it is 
useless to repine, but can nothing be done to neutralize these an- 
tagonistic influences and to revive the large classes ? I think so. 
What is wanted is something to make it worth men's while to 
build ; not money, because to a man who can afford to build and 
maintain an 80 or 90 foot cutter it makes very little difference 
whether a prize is worth one or two hundred pounds ; but some- 
thing worth striving for, something conferring honorable dis- 
tinction, some trophy that a man may win with pleasure and 
hold with pride. Such a blue ribbon of the sea does not exist. It 
ought to. I look to International racing to save the day. 

When I come to consider what is to be recorded about Inter- 
national racing, truth compels me to sum it all in the one word, 
"nothing." It is true that one of the first races of which we 
have any knowledge was of an international character. In 1662, 
King Charles II. sailed his British built "Jamie" from Graves- 
end to Greenwich against the Dutch built " Bezan," belonging to 
the Duke of York, for £100, owners at the helm, and won. 
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Whether it be that all the energy available for a long series of 
matches expended itself in the one stupendous achievement of an 
international race with kings at the stick, I know not. But cer- 
tain it is that in spite of so guperior a beginning nothing further 
occurred in that branch of the sport, until certain British yachts 
crossed the Atlantic in the vain endeavor to win back the Amer- 
ica Cup. The history of international racing may therefore be 
said to consist of a record of the races that have taken place in 
United States waters for the America Cup — for though the Royal 
Victoria Yacht Club presented a very handsome cup, value £500, 
in 1891, their generosity has as yet produced no result.* Though 
for years the America cup has been held by the New York Yacht 
Club as an international trophy open to challengers through the 
yacht clubs of all nations it has produced only seven races ; and 
without saying anything derogatory of the vessels competing it 
must be admitted that but few of the attempts can be considered 
as worthy of the occasion. Neither " Cambria," " Livonia," 
nor " Galatea " can be looked upon as fairly representative of 
English racing yachts. In 1870, the year before she sailed in 
America, the first named schooner sailed seven races and two 
matches, and was beaten in both matches, and won only one 
race. In 1871 " Livonia " competed in fifteen races and gained 
only three first prizes and one second. In 1885 " Galatea " won 
only two second prizes out of fifteen starts. 

The " Genesta" was a first-class vessel ; if not the best, she 
was at any rate the second-best English yacht of her size afloat at 
that time and she made a very creditable fight. " Thistle " was 
built for the express purpose of sailing for the cup. She beat 
" Irex " on all points of sailing and was fairly entitled to be con- 
sidered the champion of the British pleasure fleet of that date. 
She was badly beaten, so badly as to raise some doubt as to 
whether she was sailing up to her true form. Taking a line 
through " Thistle," " Irex," " Genesta," on the one hand, and 
through " Volunteer," " Mayflower," " Puritan," on the other, 
she certainly was not. But this is a mere matter of speculation. 
She was built for the purpose and was the best thing we could 
turn out. In those two instances, but in those only, the inter- 
national races were full of interest and worthy of the name. 

* Since writing, I have seen with much satisfaction a statement in the press to 
the effect that a cutter is buildinc at Bristol with the purpose of challenging for 
the Victoria cup. I sincerely hope the rumor is correct. 
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That the America Cup should have produced so little serious 
competition and indeed so little competition of any kind is no 
doubt largely due to the lack of interest in the subject displayed 
in England. Yachtsmen care comparatively little about it, and 
the general public care nothing ; the interest evinced by our 
brethren in the United States — I might also say by the whole na- 
tion — is unfortunately not shared by us. But some other cause 
must be at work. Want of general interest will not sufficiently 
account for absence of competition, and some adequate reason 
for the want of interest must also exist. It is to be found, I be- 
lieve, in the fact that the difficulty of devising satisfactory con- 
ditions, and the necessity for doing so, if sport is to be insured, 
have never been sufficiently recognized by the holders of the cup. 

The America Cup was not originally intended to be an Inter- 
national challenge cup. Neither was it, as is usually supposed, 
a " Queen's cup." It was a cup, value £100, given by the Royal 
Yacht Squadron to make a race for the " America." That ves- 
sel, while anxious to make matches, objected to our regulations 
as to time allowance, and as she would not sail in our regattas, 
the squadron got up a race for her round the Isle of Wight with- 
out any time allowance whatever. The "America" won the 
race, and would have won it under any circumstances, as she 
saved her time oa •' Aurora "by about two minutes. The actual 
race was not, it must be admitted, a very good test of merit, as 
the only two vessels having any pretensions to be racing yachts, 
the "Arrow" and " Alarm," came to grief at the back of the 
island ; but of the superiority of the " America " no doubt can 
exist. She practically revolutionized our fleet. The owners of the 
famous schooner did a very sportsmanlike thing in handing over 
the prize to the New York Yacht Club to be held as a perpetual 
challenge cip, but I do not think they did it in a quite wise way. 
That they can never have seriously considered the conditions 
which ought to attach to such a cup is certain from the fact that, 
according to the original deed of gift, a challenger had to meet 
any number of yachts that chose to sail against him. Such a 
condition is of course absurd as applied to an International 
match. It is true that the " America " won the cup in open com- 
petition with a fleet of fifteen yachts, but it was not a challenge 
cup ; she was not sailing an International race, It was an open 
race in which every yacht was fighting for its own hand as in the 
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case of any ordinary regatta. To erect the trophy into an 
International challenge cup and, under those totally different 
circumstances, to insist upon conditions similar to those 
under which it was won would never have been contemplated 
had the donors given much thought to the matter. It may be 
quite legitimate to chuck a shilling out of the window of the 
Trafalgar for a dozen little Greenwich boys to scramble for in 
the sweet-smelling alluvial deposit of the Thames ; but if the 
fortunate securer of the prize, being actuated by a high sense 
of parochial patriotism, devotes the shilling to be a perpetual 
inter-parochial challenge prize, it would not be legitimate to in- 
sist that one small boy of Greenhithe should struggle against 
twelve small boys of Greenwich. At any rate it would not be 
business, and challengers would be few and far between. This 
error was perceived after one race had taken place, and was 
rectified, and since then two deeds of gift have been framed for 
regulating contests for the cup. It is not my intention to ex- 
amine into them minutely or to discuss their legality in any way ; 
suffice it to say that for many reasons they have been objected to 
by yachting men on this side. The last deed, that of October 28, 
1887, appears to be especially open to criticism on account of the 
dimensions clause. The width of divergence of opinion that 
may be formed as to what constitutes fair conditions is evidenced 
by the difference between the intentions and anticipations of the 
framers of the new deed of gift and the effects produced by that 
document. With a copy of the new deed the New York Yacht 
Club sent a circular to all our yacht clubs invoking from them 
"a spirited contest for the championship," and trusting that the 
new deed " may be the source of friendly strife," inviting 
"friendly competition for the possession of the prize," and 
tendering " a liberal, hearty welcome and the strictest fair 
play" to all. They were evidently of opinion that the new deed 
was admirably calculated to insure sport. 

To this circular the secretary of the Royal London Club replied 
saying that "I am instructed to inform you that they (the club) 
regret to find that the new conditions laid down by the surviving 
donor of the America cup are of such a nature as in their opinion 
to be not calculated to promote sport, by deterring British yacht- 
owners from challenging for the cup." Though no other expres- 
sion of their views was sent by any other British clubs to the 
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New York Yacht Clab there is no doubt whatever that the Boyal 
London Club expressed the universal opinion of yachting clubs 
and yachting men in the United Kingdom. No challenge ever 
has been made or ever will be made under the terms of that deed. 
It is impossible to conceive of two opinions more diametrically 
opposed ; and if the views of the New York Yacht Club are un- 
changed and unchangeable and are representative of the yachting 
world of America, International racing is, as far as that country 
and England are concerned, at a deadlock. It matters very little 
which body of opinion is right and which is wrong in the abstract, 
and the exact proportion of error in each is not worth discussing. 
What is wanted is to bring them together somehow. If two 
people propose to play a game, they must first of all agree as to 
the rules to be observed. It is to bringing about an agreement 
that practical men interested in yacht-racing should address 
themselves. It is not an easy, but it should not prove an impos- 
sible, task, and will not if it be approached on both sides in the 
spirit exhibited by Mr. Herreshoff when he said : "If the condi- 
tions that surround the tender of this wonderful cup be not 
such as to promote friendly International rivalry, then let the 
duty and wish of every spirited American yachtsman be to modify 
the deal so that our transatlantic friends may visit us again and 
stir us to yet better and higher work." 

The fact is that, though at first it may appear simple, the 
difficulty of laying down fair rules for governing an International 
yacht race is exceedingly great, and by fair rules I mean rules 
that will preclude the possibility of the holder of a cup being 
taken by surprise, and that will insure, as far as is humanly pos- 
sible, that the best vessel will win. The object of a challenge 
cup of that nature is to decide what yacht shall be entitled to be 
considered the champion of the world. The superiority of the 
vessel is the first matter of consideration, and skill in handling 
is the only other factor admissible in the case. That can not 
and ought not to be eliminated, but with that one exception the 
race ought to be free from anything that can possibly influence 
and determine its character and result. When we consider that 
of all sports yacht-racing is the most liable to be affected by luck, 
chance, accident, and flukes, the difficulty of framing rules be- 
comes apparent. During a season's racing in which she sails 
perhaps forty or fifty times, the best yacht of her class will, of 
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course, assert her superiority. She will be beaten perhaps many 
times, but the average will be in her favor. It is necessary, there- 
fore, that a certain number of races — the best out of five, at least — 
should decide the fate of a challenge cup, lest either of the com- 
petitors should be especially favored by weather more suitable to 
her than to her opponent on any one or two given days. 

For the same reason it is equally desirable that the courses 
should be such as to fairly try the vessels on all points of sailing. 
They should also be laid off in deep and open water as free as pos- 
sible from flaws of wind off the shore, from tides, and from any 
advantage that may arise from local knowledge and a pilot's skill. 
The possibility of obstruction on the part of other vessels must 
also be guarded against. The yachts must be first-class vessels, 
so that the winner may fairly claim the championship, not in any 
particular class or rig, but of the world. A minimum limit of 
length or tonnage, determined by the ordinary dimensions of a 
thoroughly sea-going cutter and schooner should therefore be 
fixed, and no allowance for rig should be given. On the other 
hand the vessels should not be so large as to be unduly expensive, 
difficult to handle, and practically useless for any other purpose. 
Men will be reluctant to build for a special purpose if they are to 
find themselves saddled with an inconvenient ship after sailing 
one series of matches in her ; and it is not advisable to give 
advantage to the longest purse. A maximum limit of length or 
tonnage should therefore be found by consideration of the di- 
mensions beyond which experience shows that schooners or cutters 
become inconvenient for general purposes and unwieldy. 

It is obvious that, to insure a good race, the yachts should be 
as nearly as possible of the same length on the load water line. 
Length is the principal factor in determining speed, and if the 
challenged party can always go a few feet or a few inches longer 
than the challenger he obviously has a great, perhaps an insuper- 
able, pull over his antagonist. Length on the water is in respect of 
yacht-racing the nearest equivalent to age in horse-racing, and to 
insure uniformity in that all-important particular, any excess on 
the part of either vessel over the estimated length, as furnished 
with a challenge, should be counted double in calculating time 
allowance — the equivalent of weight for age ; and, further, neither 
vessel should in any case exceed the length specified in the chal- 
lenge by more than two per cent. In former times when ships 
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were built more or less by rule of thumb such a stipulation might 
have been difficult, perhaps impossible to carry out. But now in 
these modern days of scientific precision, when a competent de- 
signer can calculate his weights to a nicety, and a competent 
builder can carry out the designer's plans almost within the limit 
of an ounce, two per cent. margin is amply sufficient to allow for 
any unavoidable error in estimating the floating length of a yacht 
with everything on board ready to sail. But as differences in 
rating will exist, they must be adjusted by a time allowance scale. 
Moreover, cases might occur in which it would be unfair to penal- 
ize length on the load water line too heavily. For instance, 
neither party might wish to build and might agree to sail off a 
challenge with two existing vessels differing considerably in length; 
a fair scale of time allowance would be necessary in that case also. 
To lay down definite fixed rules for the actual management of 
the matches and the settlement of all details concerning them 
would of course be out of the question. Such matters are best 
left to sailing committees and to mutual agreement between com- 
petitors. They must arrange them as they think best, bearing 
in mind always that the courses should be as far as possible free 
from obstruction and all adventitious circumstances, that they 
should be properly and distinctly marked off, and that the dates 
for the matches and hours of starting should be fixed to suit the 
general convenience. The exact time at which each race is to be 
started should be settled beforehand and strictly adhered to. To 
be kept waiting in suspense for some hours and perhaps eventually 
started in the bustle and confusion of shifting sails, or of making 
some alteration rendered necessary by a change of weather or 
shift of wind, is very harassing to a crew. Favoritism might be 
shown by postponing a race, and the possibility of favoritism 
should be guarded against. It must not be forgotten that in 
framing regulations for an International race human prejudice 
must be considered. It should be rendered impossible for either 
party to have the shadow of an excuse for fancying himself 
aggrieved. But, as postponement is obviously necessary in certain 
atmospheric conditions, a sailing committee should be forbidden 
to start a race in thick fog. Moreover, in very bad weather a post- 
ponement might be desirable — for a gale of wind is no weather in 
which to try the capabilities of a vessel in a race, and, as in such 
case neither competitor would like to be the first to suggest post- 
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ponement, a sailing committee ought to be empowered to exercise 
their own judgment. I would suggest, therefore, that if either 
vessel desired it the sailing committee should be bound to start 
the race at the time specified, except only in the event of thick 
fog ; but that if neither vessel insisted upon a start the question 
of postponement should be left to the discretion of the sailing 
committee. As a necessary consequence of this rule it should be 
laid down that any race not completed within a certain time, cal- 
culated by an average speed of, say, five knots an hour over the 
course, should be void and should be sailed over again ; and that 
reasonable time should be given between races to repair damage 
occurring during a match. 

The length of notice that should be given in a challenge appears 
to me somewhat immaterial. A club holding a challenge cup 
ought to be safeguarded against surprise. It should receive a chal- 
lenge in ample time to build if thought desirable ; on the other 
hand it is unwise to hamper challengers unneccessarily and I 
should say six or eight months' notice would be sufficient. There 
remains, I think, only the question of return matches to be spoken 
of, and concerning it a definite expression of opinion is difficult. 

Albeit the right of a country having possession of an Interna- 
tional challenge trophy to keep it until wrested from them in a 
contest in their own waters is undoubted, and the champion's privi- 
lege to stand upon his own ground to meet his opponent cannot be 
gainsaid ; yet it would be more absolutely fair, and far more con- 
ducive to the encouragement of yacht-racing, if return matches 
were sailed. A yacht derives a certain advantage by sailing in 
her own home waters which, though impossible to estimate or 
define, is very real, and cannot be counteracted in any way. More- 
over, a vessel built excessively slightly for the mere purpose of 
sailing half a dozen matches at home would have a perfectly de- 
finable pull over a vessel constructed with sufficient strength to 
make long ocean voyages. For these reasons a stipulation that 
the second or third challenge from any one country should be 
fought out in the waters of that country might be advisable. 
Another advantage which the challenged party has hitherto had 
over the challenger consists of the fact that while the challenger 
must nominate his vessel before she is tried, built or commenced, 
aud must sail that vessel, whether she turns out a success or a fail- 
ure, the challenged can build two or three ships, can try them 
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frequently together and can select the best. This, of course, gives 
a great pull to any challenged club. Whether the pull is too 
great or not is a matter of opinion. That the challenged should 
have some advantage is, I think, legitimate and fair. 

One other matter may be profitably mentioned before leaving 
this most interesting theme. No doubt can, I think, be enter- 
tained but that the differences as to the methods of yacht measure- 
ment existing among the yacht clubs of the United States, and 
between them and the Yacht Racing Association of the United 
Kingdom, act prejudiciously upon racing and indeed upon yacht- 
ing as a whole. Into that thorny field I do not propose to stray. 
An ideal rule would be that which resulted in the evolution of 
the soundest, most seaworthy, fastest, and most convenient vessel. 
How near that ideal human ingenuity is capable of arriving, or 
to what extent uniformity of rule is compatible with necessary 
local divergence of type, I do not pretend to say. But uni- 
formity of measurement, if attainable, is worth struggling for. 
A healthy stimulus would be imparted to yacht building, and I 
sincerely wish that scientific and practical men on both sides of 
the Atlantic would consider the feasibility of such a scheme. 

Such are my general ideas sent out currente calamo and 
without any attempt at scientific exactitude or legal phraseology ; 
but before closing I would wish to make clear my definition of an 
International race. I do not mean a race for a perpetual chal- 
lenge cup open to all the world, and to be sailed for at the annual 
regatta of the club holding the cup. A race of that character 
would be very simple to manage. It would be merely necessary 
to stipulate that the cup should be held by the vessel winning it — 
the owner giving sufficient security — and that it would be sailed for 
every year at the regatta of any club selected by the holder of the 
cup subject to the ordinary rules as to time allowance, rig allow- 
ance, etc., etc., etc., used by the club. Such a race would be most 
interesting and useful, but what I have in contemplation is the 
sailing of a series of matches between two representative vessels 
for the championship of the seas, and that is, as I think I have 
shown, a far more difficult matter to arrange. In fact the whole 
question of International challenges bristles with difficulties, and 
though I have freely expressed my opinion in these pages I 
should not attempt to draft the rules for its conduct. 

What I should do would be this : It is no disparagement of other 
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countries to say that England and America are foremost in yacht- 
ing matters, and no one could feel insulted if Americans and Eng- 
lishmen took the lead in laying down regulations for International 
races. Moreover, a very large and mixed committee would never 
arrive at any conclusion -whatever. I should therefore invite, say, 
three Englishmen and three Americans, representative yachtsmen 
and members of the foremost clubs, to meet in New York or 
London, or in some other convenient place — Paris might be suit- 
able — and sit down to discuss the matter thoroughly and draw up 
definite rules. Their labors having been brought to a conclu- 
sion, I should put six bits of paper — one of them being marked — 
into a hat, shake them up and request the members of my draft- 
ing committee to draw lots. The nationality of the drawer of 
the marked lot should determine the waters in which the first 
race for the cup should be sailed, and he should nominate the 
yacht club in whose charge the cup should be first placed. If 
such means were adopted an eminently just, impartial, explicit 
and practical set of rules would be the result ; rules which, if they 
did not give universal satisfaction, would at any rate be free from 
the charge of producing universal dissatisfaction on one side, and 
which would, if coupled with large latitude for mutual arrangements 
of details, insure good and continuous sport. Would it be possible 
to apply the principle here indicated to the America cup ? I know 
not, but it would be a thousand pities to let that cup fall into 
oblivion. It has attained a position and notoriety that make it 
singularly the trophy to be held by presumably the best racing 
vessel in the world. That it has not produced more frequent and 
keener contests is much to be regretted, and no one could rejoice 
more than I if it could be placed in a position so satisfactory as to 
stimulate the activity and ambition of yachtsmen on both sides of 
the ocean, and should come to be recognized for all time as the 
blue ribbon of the sea. 

Duneavbk. 



